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smiles, were true children of their age. Instead of circumspectly
and silently choosing their path between dangers on the right and
on the left, they pressed forwai d in the race for honour and wealth
'outspoken and turbulent, overflowing with life and energy1/

Of these men, by far the most conspicuous was Essex, whom
his kinsman Leicester, disquieted by the fear of being supplanted
by some stranger, had introduced into the royal presence.
Although Essex could hardly be said to have been born to
greatness, and certainly in no sense achieved it, the peripeteia
of his fate was tragic, and was recognised as such by more than
one English dramatic poet2. Undoubtedly, there was much in the
generous character and impetuous conduct of Essex to make him
not only a favourite of the populace, but an object of attraction
and interest to aspiring minds among his contemporaries, while
there were many for whose speculative purposes his rapidity of
action seemed to promise a multiplication of opportunities. He
was a friend to letters and their votaries, and a hereditary patron
of players8. As a Maecenas, and, perhaps, in real intellectual
ability and insight, Essex was surpassed by his friend and fellow
plotter Southampton, a man, like him, self-willed and impatient of
restraint both in his outbursts of high temper and in his serious
passions. Southampton was fortunate or, perhaps, astute enough
to escape the doom of Essex, and when, with the advent of the
new reign, 'peace proclaimed olives of endless age/ he passed
from prison into new prosperity and influence. His liberal
patronage of men of letters, of books and of plays, blossomed out
afresh; but he was of the new age, full of eager ambition and
intent upon increasing the abundance of his wealth. Thus, he

1 See bishop Creighton's monograph, Queen Elizabeth, p. 241.

3 Shakespeare unmistakably referred to Essex's Irish expedition as in progress,
in the chorus before act v of Henry V. He cannot, of course, be brought into any
direct connection with the significant performance, on the eve of the outburst of
Essex's rebellion, of a play which (as J. W. Hales established beyond reasonable doubt)
was no other than Shakespeare's Richard If; but the dying speech of Essex was certainly
worked up in Buckingham's speech on the way to execution in King Henry VIII (cf.
Ward, -vol. n, pp. 104,125,203; also p. 133). Daniel denied before the privy council that
the story or ihe chief character of his Philotas referred to Essex, and ' apologised' in
the printed edition (Schelling, vol. n, p. 10). The Unhappy Favourite, by John Banks
(1682, again a ' ticklish' drate), treats the story of Essex, with which Heinrich Laube
familiarised the modern German stage.

3 The first earl of Ease?: died in 1576, when his eldest son was nine years of age;
hut, in 1578, the earl of Essex's company seem to have played at Whitefriars, though
they did not perform at Christmas in that year at court. See Fleay, History of the
Stage, pp. 40 and 34. This is the more curious, as the first earl's affairs were in
disorder at the time of his dea'thl